ton — when the public sees elect- 
ed officials doing what they prom- 
ised. The greatest threat to our 
system of government is rampant 
cynicism. The best cure for cyni- 
cism is to demonstrate that cam- 
paigns and elections really matter. 

The House Republicans have 
provided such a demonstration. 
They promised last autumn that if 
they were given a majority, for the 
first time in 40 years, they would 
bring 10 significant measures to a 
vote within the first 100 days of 
the session. They did just that — 
and they passed nine of them, all 
but the term-limits amendment to 
the Constitution. 

No one can gainsay the impor- 
tance of that demonstration. Wien 
the Democrats held the majority 
in the last Congress, their internal 
divisions kept them from bringing 
any version of the Clinton health 
care plan to a floor vote in the 
House or Senate. That experience 
was as disillusioning to their con- 
stituents as the Republicans’ per- 
formance this year is heartemng 
to theirs. 

If the Democrats are on weak 
ground in denigrating the Republi- 
cans’ success, they still have good 
reason to question the substance 
of the legislation that has moved 
through the House with such 


class and more generous to the 
middle class than the Republican 
policies. They can thank the con- 
tract for bringing them together. 

The tears that Democrats have 
been shedding all week about the 
wounds that Gingrich and Co. 
have inflicted on America are a 
little bit synthetic. It is clear that 
many of die harder-edged House 
actions will be softened by the 
Senate — or stopped by Democrat- 
ic filibusters. And the presidential 
veto gives Clinton the final word 
on whether any of them becomes 
law. 

What the Republicans have 
done with their contract is to force 
the nation to debate some ques- 
tions that are urgently in need of 
airing. 

How big and ambitious a federal 
government do we want or need 
at this point? Are the functions of 
income support, regulation and 
economic planning that were accu- 
mulated over the past six decades 
permanent features of our govern- 
ment — or can some of them be 
dropped? 

Can we require ourselves to 
pay for whatever amount of gov- 
ernment we decide we need? Does 
Congress have the will— and the 
popular support— to do it with the 
president? Or must they be com- 
pelled by an amendment to the 
Constitution to stop stealing from 
the next generation? 

Have states regained sufficient 
resources and self-confidence to 
resume the role the Founders en- 
visaged? Can we trust the states 
which failed the challenge of the 
Great Depression and the civil 
rights movement to now maintain 
the social safety net on their own? 

These would be good issues to 
have on the national agenda at any 
time. They are particularly timely 
now, when the Cold War has end- 
ed and when a new generation is 
taking over responsibility for gov- 
ernment. 

The Contract With America put 

those issues on the table. The 
House has given its answers, but 
the Senate and the president have 
yet to act on most of these ques- 
tions. The budget debate that be- 
gins next month will bring the 
American people an even clearer 
understanding of the consequenc- 
es of the choices implicit in the 
Gingrich agenda. 

The argument will go on right 
through the 1996 election. Every- 
one including the Democrats — 
ought to be glad the House Repub- 
licans had the gumption to begin 
this needed debate. 


David S. Broder 


To the 



Speaker Newt Gingrich (R-Ga.) 
and the other House Republican 
leaders may have boasted a bit 
more than was seemly about the 
accomplishments of their 100-day 
blitz for the Contract With Ameri- 
ca. But their bragging was certain- 
ly less of an exaggeration than the 
complaints from the Democratic 
side about what has happened 
since the voters gave the GOP 
control of Congress last Novem- 
ber. 

Any effort to strike a balance 
, between the inflated partisan 
claims and counterclaims has to 
begin with the proposition that it 
is healthy for our politics — and 
politicians, regardless of affiiia- 


speed. Democrats are doing their 
job when they raise objections to 
the fairness of these bills — even 
though many of them have attract- 
ed significant Democratic support 
in the House, and some have been 
or will be signed into law by 
Clinton. 

In truth, the Democrats have 
been energized by their opposition 
to key elements of the contract as 
much as Republicans have been in 
supporting it. On welfare and tax 
policy, both core issues in the 
electorate, the Democrats found 
substantial unity on alternatives 
that were less harsh to the under- 



